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Hollywood is a fascinating word. The mere mentio 
of it stirs up mixed feelings. .It is a most misunder- 
stood word. Its every move is headlined; it is a way 
of life, anideal, anidol. For others, Hollywood is® 
hometown with inhabitants who are human, some good, 
some bad, some indifferent. For many, Hollywood is a 
vocation, a business; it is an industry, producing a 
product that must compete for consumers on the open 
market. Hollywood is an artist who sketches life inal 
of its beauty, joy, and tragedy. It is a communicator 
of ideas and ideals; it shapes our culture and in- 
fluences world thinking. But like any other hometown, 
business, art, communicator of ideas, or way of life, 
Hollywood carries a heavy responsibility to its own 
self, to the world about it, and to the God who gave eae 
of us time and talent. What each of us does with these 
gifts cannot be taken lightly. 
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“Pve got it, Marvin! The~Explorer 
crosses the equator at an angle of 33 
degrees, and takes only a ‘swoosh’ 
to complete a circuit of the earth.” 
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Religion 


the movies 


tr 


By Lionel A. Whiston, Jr. 


NE of my friends has made it very plain 
that when he goes to the movies, he 
goes to be entertained. He wants noth- 

ing to do with problems of marriage or society. 
He is nauseated by drunken humor, for a large 
portion of his time is spent in rehabilitating 
human wrecks. “Quite honestly,” he says, 
“T oo to the movies for a good time and as an 
escape, and I want my amusement to have 
nothing to do with problems or religion.” 

In part I agree with him. Most of us go to 
the movies for “a good time” or for “escape.” 
although we differ in our definition of a good 
time—biting our lips in tension before the 
Blob or the Spider, or wringing our handker- 
chiefs because the big bad man doesn’t treat 
sweet, innocent Julie with proper romantic 
fervor. We can, and we do, find escape and 
release at the movies. 

But do we escape religion by going to the 
movies? It all depends on what you mean by 


“religion.” If you mean Bible-reading, sermons 
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Religion in 


the movies 


Although “‘Demetrius and the Gladiators” dealt wit! 
early Christian martyrs, it was not a Christian movi 


and prayers, parsons, you are quite 
These are not ordinarily 
the subjects of movies. Yet, doesn’t 


correct. 


every movie have religious implica- 
tions of its own, even though they 
may not be Christian implications: 
doesn’t pay,” “They lived 
happily ever after,” “Money talks.” 
Movies make many comments on 
what it means to be a human being 
in today’s world, and these I would 
call religious. 


“Crime 


Let me use two types of movies 
to illustrate what | mean. “Anas- 
tasia,” you may recall, dealt with a 
girl] who was supposed to be a long- 
lost Russian aristocrat, heir to an 
enormous fortune. The problem of 


Professc 
Seminary, 


Biblical 
Webster 


Dr. Whistor Associate r of 


Theological 


in the true sense 


the movie is: Who is this girl wh 
calls herself Anastasia? Is she th 
real thing, or an imposter? Peopl 
in general did not know. Her back 
ers thought she was a fraud, bu 
wanted a share of her money. Sh 
herself had been so shocked by he 
World War I experiences and we 
so bewildered by the people abot 
her, that she honestly did not knor 
her own identity. 

Several times in the picture sh 
cries out, “Who am 1? Won’t som 
one tell me who I really am?” A 
the very close of the picture sh 
elopes with her chief backer, leavin 
the fortune behind. The picture ene 
in a paradox. We do kno 
which “Anastasia” was the true on 


not 


but now she knows who she is. Sh 


In a religious sense, the characters in “‘Separate Tables” 
wrestle realistically with the question of what is 
worthwhile in life. 


ke woman created for love. In love 
» finds herself; and in her love, 
+ new husband finds himself. 


lf doubt that [ would 
anastasia’ as a Christian picture, 
even a great picture. Neverthe- 
S, as a picture, it says some 
hry important and profound things 
out the problem of being a person 
today’s world (“Who am I[?”) 
‘d about the saving power of love. 
aese things strike me as_ being 
eply Christian values, and after 
sing “Anastasia” I saw them dif- 
cently than ever before. 


describe 


‘A second example might be a 
oical “adult western.” Adult west- 
ns differ from ordinary ones by 
‘essing sex (the hero kisses more 
an his horse) and cruelty (the 


hero is an even dirtier fighter than 
the villain). Here a whole set of 
values are revealed. Ordinary citi- 
zens are cowards and _ weaklings. 
Officers of the law are corrupt and 
in the employ of evil. Girls are ob- 
jects of lust rather than love—and 
they like it that way. The only way 
to save the “good people” (by which 
we mean the less bad) is by acting 
outside the law with violence. The 
hero is a lawbreaker, frequently 
murders, and is never part of the 
community. 

In this kind of picture I find two 
kinds of religious expression. First: 
the philosophy of this picture is a 
creed of lust, hatred, and cruelty in 
which might makes right. This is 
certainly not Christian, but it is the 
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Religion in the movies 


ereed by which many men and 
many nations live. We cannot es- 


cape it by hiding our faces. 
However, the same picture viewed 
from a Christian perspective says 
some very pointed things to the 
Christian. This is the kind of violent 
world men for themselves 
when they 


create 
leave God, seek power 
and wealth, and hate their fellow 
men. When men forget love, they 
turn expressions of love into animal 
lust. Man’s sin destroys himself and 
makes him live in a world which 
knows only the hunter and_ the 
hunted. Such pictures are vivid doc- 
umentations of the Christian prin- 
ciple: “The wages of sin are death.” 

Space is too limited to develop 
fully a definition of a_ religious 
movie, but on the basis of what has 
been said above, we can make a few 
final observations. 


tian movies ever made. “The De 
fiant Ones,” a study in racial rela 


tionships, has profound  religiou 
values, 
2. Every movie (like every tele 


vision program, every book or ever 


play) has religious values. If the 
are Christian values, the movi 


builds our faith. If the values ar 
unchristian, then we learn from th 
movie the meaning of sin and if 
curse upon men. 

Hollywood can place a blight o1 
our life by giving us false standard 
for courtship and marriage, or suc 
cess. But Hollywood can also pre 
foundly raise our horizons of livin 
by showing us the honest tensions a 
our world and what we can do abou 
them. 

It takes careful viewing as we 
as quite a bit of thought to look a 
movies in this way. But once yo 


1. Subject matter does not make begin to watch movies this way, g¢ 
a movie religious or irreligious. ing to the movies will never be jus 
“Demetrius and the Gladiators” an escape. It will be an invitatio 
which deals with early Christian to an entirely new kind of excite 
martyrs is one of the most unchris- ment. vVvvV 

You are a consumer. Movies are-a product which the 

motion picture industry tries to sell to you. As a teenager, 

you seem to be their best customer. Naturally, they try to 

please you. Just as they are responsible to produce a 

product that is to your liking, so you are responsible to buy 

only what you like. If you buy carelessly, the kind of movies 

ou t will be the product of your carelessness. Your 

answers (on pages 8-13) to a vie survey quite often 

reveal that pipes alert to what is real in life, as well as 

at the boxoffice. (Cover photo by Charles Kinter) 


| 
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Your heritage 


HE soil out of which we have 
sprung affects our lives more 
than we know. Our heritage 
akes a difference. 

For ten years Prime Minister 
ame Nkrumah of Ghana worked 
id studied in the United States. 
sé came to respect the American 
sritage of democracy, and also to 
0Ww quite personally the racial atti- 
des of our cultural heritage. Our 
eritage is now his, and it is making 
daily difference in Ghana. 
Recently we were in Ghana for a 
vief period. While we were there 
ir. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana ex- 
ressed publicly his gratitude for 
hat missionaries had meant in the 
‘ritage of al] Ghanaians. The first 
iissionaries had arrived with pos- 
ssions packed in crates the size of 
bfins. Their life expectancy was 
ve and one-half to two years at that 
me. 

We saw and counted some of their 


raves. We felt even more inade- 


/Mr. Muenstermann is Personnel Secretary of the 
yard of International Missions (Evangelical and 


formed Church). This is his first in a series of 
ws comment columns. 


How fertile 
was your soil? 


, 


By Herbert O. Muenstermann 


quate. To know the heritage into 
which we were entering was fright- 
ening. It was also challenging to 
more serious purpose, to greater ef- 
fort. 


Today the United Church of 
Christ is strong in Ghana. Its faith 
has borne fruit in the first and the 
best of schools, now numbered in 
the hundreds. Through church, 
school and hospital, the Christian 
faith has blazed trails of serving the 
soul, mind and body of humanity. 
This is part of the heritage which is 
Ghana’s, a heritage which has made 
a difference. 

We learned something about our 
own heritage in Ghana. Immedi- 
ately upon arrival we were held in 
high respect, for we were labeled 
“missionary. Those first German 
missionaries shared the national her- 
ilage of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed part of the heritage of the 
United Church of Christ. More im- 
portant than the heritage of nation- 
ality, we learned the real meaning 


of our heritage as Christians. VWV 
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our readers report: 


Top ten film stars 


HO is the “typical movie fan” ? 
“You are! You and your fellow teenagers comprise the bulk 
of a movie audience. You—and thousands like you—control thi 
destinies of six-digit-salaried stars, their agents, directors, manicurists 
Since you hold the purse strings, you are the movie industry’s prime target 
How well does this industry serve its most valuable customer? Are yor 
satisfied with what you see? At the invitation of YOUTH magazine, mon 
than 600 of our readers have taken a long, cool look at the movie industr 
and its stars. We questioned high school youth in their local church group 
as well as individual YouTH readers. The following pages give an over-al 
view of how our church-related youth feel about movies and movie stars 
To what extent does the personal life of the star, apart from his pet 
formance, affect your attitude toward him? For the most part, he is ré 
garded as an entertainer—not as an example to be followed. There is on 
notable exception, however. Pat Boone—polling more than double th 
votes of his nearest contender—was singled out again and again for hi 
admirable qualities on and off the screen. “He is not only a fine actor ani 
singer, but is also a good Christian and interested in youth” (Becky Millet 
Dayton, O.). “He’s not artificial” and “he stands. up for what he believes 
(William Sinclair, Framingham Centre, Mass.). “I like Pat Boone becaus 
he hasn’t lost his wonderful Christian attitude through his overwhelmin 
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Favorite Performers: 


|. Pat Boone 6. Debbie Reynolds 
2. Jerry Lewis 7. Ingrid Bergman 

3. Yul Brynner 8. Marlon Brando 

4. Rock Hudson 9. Tony Curtis 

5. Jimmy Stewart 10. Sal Mineo 


»pularity” (Cindy Hanover, East Haven, Conn.). “I admire Pat Boone 
vr his moral standards and for his determined effort in getting an educa- 
n.” (Barbara A. Geiger, Perkasie, Pa.). 

A genuine comedian evokes tears as well as laughter. Runnerup Jerry 
ewis is “such a sad comedian, you want to laugh and cry, both.” (Sharon 
arms, Mendon, Ill.). Jerry’s special brand of humor, says Nick Me- 
pormack (Moncouin, Calif.) “brings happiness to many people.” Bald- 
ated Yul Brynner, a dynamic performer and a rugged individualist, has 
2en hailed by discriminating critic and fan alike for his performance in 
he King and I and The Buccaneer. “He plays interesting characters and 
mes a good job.” (Tom Burk, East Alton, Ill.). Rock Hudson owes his 
vurth-place finish strictly to the female gender. “Besides being tall, dark 
id handsome, he is a wonderful actor” (Judy McKinsey, Hagerstown, 
{d.). Jimmy Stewart has “a subtle sense of humor and unsophisticated 
ignity appealing to youth” (Tommy Timm, Ames, Iowa). 

The only female stars among the “Top Ten”—Debbie Reynolds and 
agrid Bergman—finished in a virtual tie for sixth place. On or off the 
treen, Debbie radiates “a glow of happiness” (Judy Bowers, Lima, O.). 
he’s got an “all-purpose personality” (Glenda Hawley, Green Bay, Wis.). 
liss Bergman, a sensitive actress, “utilizes every acting tool—physical, 
ental, emotional, spiritual” (Celia Fritts, Yankton, 5. D.). 
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Favorite Movies: 


Mardi Gras (below right) The Geisha Boy 
Inn of the Sixth Happiness (above) South Pacific 
. The Ten Commandments (below left) Bridge on the River Kwai 


Auntie Mame Around the World in 80 D 
The Buccaneer 


, 


wide variety among top movies 


EADING the “top ten” movie list is a confetti-gay, light-hearted musical 
currently making the rounds. Mardi Gras led all the way. How 
uld it miss? “Pat Boone co-starred! It was a good musical with a won- 
rrful tender story.” (Mary Ann Haas, Slatington, Pa.). “It’s the kind of 
‘movie you wouldn’t be ashamed to go to with a boy” (Kathy Moore, 
atteson, Ill.). Ingrid Bergman’s portrayal of a missionary in The Inn 
the Sixth Happiness is interesting and the movie itself serves as “an 
ample of true love.” (Beth Dering, Lincoln, Neb.). “Perhaps it is be- 
use I want to be a missionary, but to me the movie had a warm and 
der appeal” (Judith E. Noss, Westminster, Md.). The Ten Com- 
andments was described as “one of the most spectacular movies ever 
med” (Kileen Lutz, Mt. Jackson, Va.). “A picture of value, telling a 
eat story and expressing high ideals and truths,” applauded Shirley May 
oetker (Washington, Mo.). “It made the Bible easier to understand” 
carol Lottes, Lamar, Ind.). 
|Roz Russell as the illustrious Auntie Mame took Paris. London, and 
DUTH viewers by storm. “Undoubtedly one of the most hilarious movies 
our time” (Robert Aregood, Orwigsburg, Pa.). Another riotously 
‘any film, The Geisha Boy, is firmly entrenched in sixth place. Kathleen 
timner (Albion, Ill.) is one who “enjoyed the antics” of Jerry Lewis as a 
ewildered magician on a Far East USO tour. The true story of a famous 
vate, The Buccaneer, played to the hilt by Yul Brynner (with hair), 
ypealed to Kay Walkenhorst (Potter, Wis.)—‘a lot of color and excite- 
ent.” Also, it “brought out some details of American history not given 
most of our history books” (Marilyn Calkin, Boise, Idaho). “The >>> 
enery was gorgeous—the plot and music wonderful” (Martha Craig, 
iyahoga Falls, O.) summed up the enthusiasm for South Pacific. 


erry Lewis in “Geisha Boy” 
¥ 


Critique: ‘We want honest reality” 


HETHER the movies are a good or bad influence—and there are differ. 
W* ing opinions—there’s no question but that they are, in the eyes of 
our youthful critics, a major influence. “I think the movies are leading. 
young people into believing the wrong things about adult life” (Carole 
Larson, Waseca, Minn.). Othe rs of you agree with Robert Sessler (She- 
boygan, Wis.) who says, “I like today’s movies very much because mom 
of them depict life in a real sense.’ 

“Reality” is the key word in a lot of instances. Hollywood’s version: 
of “reality” and our teen critics’ version is not always the same. An over- 
emphasis on crime, sex, and the seamier side of life, say our readers, is 
not being realistic. * The drab undesirable side of life is shown too much’ 
(Ellen Rasche, Belleville, Il.). “In their quest to be realistic, producers 
sometimes overdo it and exaggerate certain qualities of character and plot” 
(Roland Pugsley, Saxonville, Mass.). | 

Then, too, movies can go to the opposite extreme. Such movies are “too 
idealistic and don’t present problems of life as they really are” (Dale 
Fisher, Waseca, Minn.). “They always end with the plot turning out good. 
Then young people begin to believe that, no matter what they do, things 
will be all right in the end. That is why so many young people get into 
trouble’ (Ruth Schroeder, Coupland, Tex.). “Everything glamorous is 
overplayed” (Peter Cline, La Crosse, Wis.). 

A major fault of the movie industry, youth comments, is its over-emphasis 
on, and exploitation of, sex in advertisements and movies. “Immoral, im- 
modest and indiscreet. Stress passion and romance rather than deep inner 
love.” (Charlotte Krammer, Cressona, Pa.). “Some of the movies seem 
to cheapen love and marriage” (Larry J. Biddle, Dover, Del.). Naney 
Rountree (Sunbury, N. C.) denounces ads “which are ‘for adults only — 
the bad thing is that it works because of curiosity.” Also, young people 
bemoan “the tendency to trade sex for talent.” (Brad Clark, FE] Paso, Tex.). 

Westerns, rock ‘n’ roll movies, and the honor films—especially the 
latter—were also panned. “Westerns are in a rut” (Sally Ann Bell, 
Augusta, Me.). Horror movies are “corny” (Carol Hallstrom, Monroe, 


Wash.), and “they leave terrible lasting impressions” (Patricia Whitney, 
Ware, Mass.). 


Wantep: More down-to-earth human interest stories, more censorship of 
“trashy” movies, more and better educational and historical films. movies 
that adhere to the original book or play, lower pices. “There are too many 
good ones and I can’t afford to see em all”—Steve Chell, San Carlos. Calif. 


Are you listening, Hollywood ? vvyY 
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pencer Tracy’s portrayal in “The 
)?id Man and the Sea” is the sort of 


realism that appeals. 


Virginia Clark (Lima, O.) 
deplores “‘those movies that 
play up juvenile delinquency, 
especially teen gangs, drinking 
and wild dancing.” Lucinda 
Gamer (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
agrees that “‘far too many 
show the bad side of ‘today’s 
typical teenager’ instead of the 
good side.” Pam Schropback 
(Kiowa, Kans.) says, “Not 

all teenagers are J.D.’s.” 


“Horror movies always have the 
same plot with a different face” 


(Perry Weir, Winston-Salem, N.C.). 


It takes HhL KIWOAS 


TIMOTHY TIMID is scared to death 
because he’s going to have to learn a 
brand-new game! He has talent, but 
wont test it. He has brains, but 
wont nurture his knowledge. He’s 
really a capable guy, but he’s afraid 
to venture out into the deep. He 
hasn’t heard: “Don’t hide your light 
under a bushel basket.’’ 
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By Jim McLean 


FREDDY looks 
fierce, but he’s really scared. So 
afraid people will notice his weak- 
nesses that he spends all his time 
picking out faults in others. He’s 
never read: “You hypocrite. firs? 
take the lox out of your own eve, 
and then you will see clearly to take 
the speck out of your brother's eve.” 


FAULT - FINDER 


COSMO CONCEIT spends all his 
time admiring himself. He built up 
his ego at the expense of others, by 
making fun of them. He was so busy 
admiring himself and flecking dust 
particles off of his latest-style outfit 
that he missed the proverb: “A per- 
son wrapped up in himself makes a 
very small package!” 
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Seattle youth find 
““movie-meelting” 
meaningful 


OVIE parties can be fun! But has 
your group ever tried a movie party 
with a purpose? Members of the 
Senior High Youth Fellowship at 

Broadview Community Church, Seattle, 
Wash., gave it a try recently. How can we 
be more discriminating movie-goers? What 
do the movies have to say to us, beyond 
mere entertainment? ‘They picked “The 
Defiant Ones” which was showing in a 
Seattle theatre. On a free afternoon they 
went into the city and sat as a group in the 
theatre. The bill was a double-feature, but, 
says one of the members, “over the protest 
of a couple of cheapskates,” the YFers saw 
just the one film, so they could keep their 
minds on its meaning. After the movie the 
group had a snack and then went to the 
parsonage for an evaluation session. Nor- 
mally the minister, Rev. James Gilliom, 
does not attend youth meetings, but at the 
request of the advisers he led the discussion. 


As a group, youth of Broadview 
Church saw “The Defiant Ones” 
at a local theatre. On the 
following night their pastor 
(seated on the floor) led the 
YFers in a discussion on the 
meaning of the film 

(see next page). 
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“Being chained toget 
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Impressions of “The Defiant Ones” 
| 


What did you think of the movie as a whole? A couple of the 
boys felt they had been misled by the previews and advance posters— 
“expected more violence and action.” One member felt the movie would 
have been better in color, but the majority thought the black and whi 
helped the realism—it centered your thoughts on the story. “The char 
acters were all sharp.” Considerable interest was shown in the woman 
“She was ready to take any means to reach her dreams of big-city life: 
Any man was her ticket, and her body was the price.” All the characte 
were realistic. 

What was the main purpose of the movie? “Surely not just t 
make money; it’s too controversial.” “Mainly to show that a Negro and 
white man can get along.” “To say that if we try, we can get along wi 
anyone. 

What was each of the two men defying? The white man was “d 
fiant of his own feeling of inferiority—he couldn’t stand being the under 
dog.” He was defiant of other people’s wealth and privilege. The Negre 
was defiant of other people’s attitude toward him because of his color. 


Seattle YFers discussing “The Defiant 
are: (seated facing the camera, left to ri 
Janet Scott. Jim Hammond. Pat B 
Jerry Ha ond, Sandra Radcliffe: ¢ 
on floor (Carotyn Nystrom, Jeanette P. 
Joe Gilbert. Not pictured are 
Olson and Charlotte Ras 


“were forced to understand each other’’ 


| 


| 


Why did these two men become close friends by the end of 
ory? “They got to know each other. Of course, they had to try to 
derstand each other, because they were chained together. Maybe that’s 
jat more people need.” “At the lynching scene, both of them realized how 
pendent they were on each other.” “The prejudice which they had in- 
irited from their parents and society just finally wore off.” “The white 
an grew up and came to realize that happiness isn’t found in grabbing 
fat others have, but in working with others.” 


'Why did the white man, at the end, refuse to escape, but instead 
ayed to help the Negro? “They'd been through so much together, 
it he knew inside the Negro would help him, too.” “They had come to 
ela deep love for each other, real friendship.” 


How did you feel at the end of the movie? “I had a warm feeling. 
ere’s hope.” “Peaceful.” “It sure made you think.” “I hope this movie 
fi be an example and there will be less prejudice among all kinds of 
ple who happen to be different in appearance.” 
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Toge Fujihira 
Amusement seekers looking at theatrical posters 
in the Asakwa section of Tokya, 


a national habit in Japan-- 
a movie once a week 


By Jack Shellenberger 
20 


T IS two o'clock on a Sunday 
afternoon in downtown Tokyo. 
~ Several teen-age girls wearing 
ark blue jumpers and white blouses 
nd in a line extending from the 
ox office along the side of a spank- 
¢ new movie house called “the 
‘vand.” 

The line moves slowly, and as 
Le wait, the girls talk about the 
ars in today’s movie with a fluency 
erived from careful reading of one 
¢ more of the many movie maga- 
nes available for 25 cents at any 
»okstore or for free reading inside 
»ifee shops which in Tokyo displace 
ae soda fountain as teen-age hang- 
ats. 

The girls buy student tickets for 
gout 35 cents. If they went to a 
eatre in their own neighborhood, 
ae tickets would only run to about 
“1 cents, but going downtown to 
ae big theatres makes a movie an 
uting and Sunday is the Outing 
ay in Japan. 

Once inside the spacious lobby 
ith its thick carpets, oversized, 
‘amed photographs of Japanese 
aovie stars, and bouquets of fresh 
owers, the girls hurry over to the 
‘freshment stand sparkling with a 
‘ide assortment of confections: 
nocolate bars, chewing gum, pea- 
uts, hard candy, and, behind the 
ounter, orange pop and ice cream 
ars. There are also packages of 
»nbei (tiny rice crackers), noshiika 
dried strips of octopus), and am- 


. Japanese “James Dean” leads young “sun-followers” 


pan. (sweetened bean paste stuffed 
inside a roll), the traditional Japa- 
nese theatre snacks. 

The girls make their purchases 
and troop inside the impressive seat- 
ing hall illumined discreetly now by 
hidden spotlights; the stage cavity 
veiled by a tremendous brocade cur- 
tain whose magnificence is only 
slightly impaired by the woven-em- 
blems on its lower right-hand side 
which signify the name of a popu- 
lar perfume. 

The girls find seats and settle back 
to listen to the recorded voice of 
Elvis Presley conveyed through an 
elaborate system of large speakers 
placed throughout the theatre. 
Aproned waitresses parade up and 
down the aisles carrying trays of ice 
cream bars. An illumined box on 
the front wall just left of the stage 
indicates 15 seconds till showtime. 

Elvis concludes his song, the 
houselights gradually darken, the 
curtain rises and an inner screen 
parts exposing for an instant a huge 
expanse of white screen which sud- 
denly takes on life and color and 
movement. The music swells. The 
titles flicker brilliantly: “"The Em- 
peror Meiji and the Russo-Japanese 
War’—In Cinemascope. The audi- 
ence leans forward in anticipation 
of the drama and with a sure belief 
that Japanese-produced motion pic- 
tures are equal to the world’s best. 

In Japan, the motion picture in- 
dustry is mature and solvent. Six 
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U.S. films are favorites among foreign imports 


major companies produce over 500 
features annually, the highest pro- 
duction rate in the world! Over 75 
independent movie companies are 
producing hundreds of short sub- 
jects. There is a national habit in 
Japan, going to the movies at least 
once a week, 

The Japanese are audio-visual 
minded. Ninety per cent of the 
households in Japan have one or 
more radios. Movie theatres are 
found in the smallest towns. Audio- 
visual libraries are operated by each 
of Japan’s 48 prefectures. In Japan’s 
major cities 30 television stations 
are beaming programs to well over 
two million TV receivers. And 
department stores sales of TV sets 
continue at record levels. In modern 
Japanese homes, the television set is 
as much a part of the setting as the 
traditional hanging scroll, and al- 
ready educators are worried about 
“the effects on children.” 

The television boom over the past 
three years has cut down some on 
the Sunday-go-to-the-movies habit of 
Japanese city dwellers, but the in- 
trusion of television has _ oniy 
spurred movie producers to make 
more films of greater punch and va- 
riety. Intentionally or not, iilm com- 
panies have found themselves on 
front pages of newspapers, caught 
up in controversies which have not 
failed to boost attendance at neigh- 
borhood theatres. A new word has 
entered the national vocabulary: 
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“taiyozoku” or sun-followers base 
on titles of filmed novels by the 
young writer Shintaro Ishihara, 
Ishihara’s stories deal with modern, 
city-bred youth caught in the con- 
flict between the traditional and the 
imported. They tell of confuse 
young persons who adjust to lif 
through wild, disorganized, immod- 
erate living. A sort of Japanese 
“James Dean” stars in many: such 
pictures and receives the same kind 
of adulation from Japanese teen- 
agers as did the late American actor. 
By coincidence this Japanese star 
happens to be the younger brother 
of the writer, Ishihara. 

PTA and other organizations have — 
condemned “taiyozoku” films as im-— 
moral, sought their ban from thea-— 
tres. The upshot has been more 
films produced which, while empha- 
sizing the iractrations and violence | 
of the modern age, inject a moral” 
shading by which the hero and hero. | 
ine resist total dissolution and come 
to.an accommodation with the world 
around them. 

Today, the range of Japanese 
movies runs from musical comedy 
through mystery thrillers, sciences 
fiction films to re-creations of his- 
toric events, mature drama to full- 
length feature cartoons. 

About the only type film which is 
uniquely produced in Japan is the 
samurai épic. These “Japanese wes- 
terns,” as someone tabbed them, are 
based on the lives of famous me- 


hoto from the author 


japan’s movie industry has the highest production 


te in the world. 


eval warriors who fought and died 
nr honor. Some lavishly produced 
1 full color, others in black and 
bhite, these films probably attract 
re largest audiences in Japan. The 
ost recent hit samurai film was 
tled “Woman Samurai,” the story 
‘f a girl who disdained the tradi- 
‘onal feminine pursuits of flower 
rranging and the tea ceremony, to 
ecome instead an expert in the art 
f self-defense. Despite the discom- 
(ture on the part of the male samu- 
ai, she leads her Baron’s forces in 
he defeat of the ruthless enemy. 
Knowledge of the craft of movie- 
naking is highly developed in Ja- 
an. Studios which have released 
uch films as “Rashomon” and 
['Ugetsu,” “The Rickshaw Man,” 


“Gate of Hell’ and “The Mistress,” 
are centers of real artistic know- 
how. It is true, however, that such 
pictures are not representative of 
most Japanese movies. They are 
high-budget, export pictures given 
extra attention for prestige, rather 
than for profit purposes. 
As in most things, 
stance of the average moviegoer sets 
the standards for the bulk of pic- 
tures produced. This is no less true 
in the United States. For about eight 
years following the war, these stand- 
ards in Japan rode at a compara- 
tively low level from the American 
point of view enabling producers to 
cut corners on production costs, re- 
sulting in the release of generally 
efforts characterized by 


the critical 


mediocre 
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movie-making is a highly-developed craft in Japan 


unreasonable plots, exaggerated act- 
ing and inadequate settings. 

With the development of tele- 
vision and through the import of 
better-than-average foreign films, 
the public’s critical standards have 
in the last six years risen sharply. 
No longer can the movie maker de- 
cide on a star and then put together 
some kind of film story around the 
star and peddle it profitably. The 
moviegoer is becoming more and 
more selective. Stars are too. In 
Japanese movie magazines, which 
generally devote 50 per cent of their 
articles and photos to the foreign 
movie industry, battles between 
American stars and their producers 
over scripts are fully reported, and 
these have had the effect of influenc- 
ing Japan’s motion picture industry 
in parallel fashion. Although the 
backyard swimming pool has not yet 
made its appearance in Japan as a 
badge of motion picture success, the 
low, rambling, picture-windowed 
modern house is one of the symbols 
as well as the foreign sports car in 
the garage. Divorce, rare in Japan, 
appears even rarer in the film in- 
dustry and young starlets contracted 
to the major studios are under close 
supervision on and off the movie lot. 

The popularity of imported Amer- 
ican films continues strong although 
in the last year U. S. film billings 
dropped 20 per cent as a number of 
movie houses switched to running 
Japanese-made pictures only. Never- 
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theless, every city in Japan contains 
theatres which regularly screer 
American films, And American fil 
still lead foreign film popularit 
polls. The Japanese government per 
mits distributors to import approxi 
mately 157 foreign films a year 
Most of the imports are U. S. film 
Second in popularity are the French, 
then British, German, Italian, an 
Russian pictures. Few films mad 
elsewhere in Asia are commercially 
successful in Japan. 

Occasionally, U. S. films stir up 
public controversy. “Blackboard 
Jungle,” a juvenile delinquency 
story, was strongly condemned 
dangerous to youth by civic organi- 
zations in Japan, while “House of 
Bamboo” which had a Tokyo locale 
was panned for its lack of authen- 
ticity. “Teahouse of the August 
Moon,” a comedy about U. S. at 
tempts to democratize Okinawa was 
favorably received. “Sayonara” was 
an unquestionable box office hit in 
Japan. “Bridge on the River Kwai” 
made more money than any foreign 
picture in Japan in recent years, 
while, “The Ten Commandments” 
seems destined to set new records. 
With so many American companies 
now using Japan as a location for 
productions, Japanese movie fans 
have ample opportunity for close-up 
glimpses_of American stars who dis- 
cover thefthave as much trouble re- 
maining anonymous in Tokyo as 
they do in Los Angeles. 


In the last two years, television 
tions in Japan, perhaps mainly 
eeause of bargain rates, have been 
wiying such staple American TV 
ive as “Superman,” “The Abbott- 
postello Show,” “Robin Hood,” 
fan Tin Tin,” “Lassie,” and 
Highway Patrol.” 

Japanese actors read the lines in 
mme with the lip movements of the 
mericans with astonishing effec- 
veness. Such programs _ have 
coved popular, but for the Amer- 
ban in Japan, the sight of a hard- 
biled detective picking up a tele- 
hone and saying, “moshi moshi,” 
- Superman winding up his show 
ith a “Sayonara” is a bit discon- 
rrting. 

Japanese audiences find foreign 
ims highly entertaining, but not 
cofoundly moving. Japanese film 
iities rarely become agitated about 


vreign films, reserving their raves 


apan’s high-budget export pictures, such as “Gate 
¥ Hell” (left) and ‘“‘Ugetsu” (right) are movie 
easter pieces, but not typical of most Japanese movies. 


and rebukes mainly for the domes- 
tic products. America’s super-west- 
ern, “The Big Country,” was voted 
the best foreign film of 1958 by Jap- 
anese film critics who appear to 
take the position that the best U. S. 
films are those which depict the 
sweep of our land, the idiosyncrasies 
of our inhabitants and the plenitude 
of our properties. 

Probably the chief effect of U.S. 
films has been registered on the 
Japanese movie industry rather than 
directly on the moviegoer. The kind 
of stories, the types of material 
which American film makers turn 
into features have moved Japanese 
producers to try similar projects. 

Audiences approved change. Thus 
encouraged, producers use artistry 
on products which are winning in- 
ternational acclaim and aflirming Ja- 
pan’s undisputed position as Asia’s 
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film industry leader. 
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UESTION: 


“We have been study- 
ing about careers in our gui: 
dance period this year, and we 

have taken a battery of aptitude 
tests,” writes a junior. “The coun- 
selor in our school does a good job, 
and we all trust him. But he keeps 
telling us that we must get down to 
business and decide now what ca- 
reer we want to follow the rest of 
our lives. 

“In some ways, this sounds sen- 
sible enough, [ guess. But when I 
try to figure out what I will want to 
be doing ten years from now, I feel 
very confused. [ just can’t seem to 
decide, even with the test results 
about myself. . . . Many older peo- 
ple I know have changed their fields 
of work a few times, and have done 
quite well in each field. Does this 
mean we have to plan somehow so 
that we can enter more than one 
career field at different times in our 
lives? I would like to know what 
you think about this problem.” 

AnsWeER: This young man raises 
a question that bothers many young 
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Is there 
Just one 
career for you? 
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people as they look ahead in thei 
lives. I think you may have mis 
understood your counselor slightly. 
He is trying to encourage you young 
people to begin to plan objectively 
for the first job you hold in the 
series of jobs you will have during 
your working years. 
For example: Suppose a carefully 
administered battery of tests see 
to show that among other things you 
possess the important aptitudes 
Lecome an architect and home 
builder some day. You can see that 
you can hardly expect to obtain sueh 
a job as soon as you graduate from 
high school next year. But you cam 
—and should—plan now to try té 
find the right beginning job in the 
building trades that will lead toward 
architecture and construction eng 
neering as you continue your educa: 
tion at least part-time in evening 
college. 
The right combination of job and 
advanced chooling can boost yo 
skills far beyond the job alone. 
pecially if you are short of fun 


¢ aclinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


¢ a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


full-time day college is expensive as 
xu well know), you can still reach 
mur goal. 

You are right about the modern 
ureer really being a series of re- 
ted careers, one leading to the 
“xt. But this also means that we 
ave to plan carefully about the 
rries that best meets our needs and 
ppacities. Many young people have 
aasted four or five years just jump- 
‘eg from one job to another, in 
arch of easy money and success. 
either is easy to find; they never 
ere. Special training beyond high 
hool will help, but even this is not 
imagic key to open every door to 
p careers in the field of your 
aoice. 
' The beginning job in the series 
‘an important one. You can begin 
gather information about it and 
e general field you are planning to 
iter. Plan for your career care- 
ily and prayerfully, so that God 
n use you to best advantage. 
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“Well, then, let’s put it this way 


be 


apple, Eve had offered him 


shiny new sports car?” 
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Suppose that, instead of an 


a 


Real Cool Post Office 


Doesn't 'Send'' Lawmaker 


A House member has recently ac- 
cused the Post Office Department of 
subsidizing rock ’n’ roll, jazz, hill- 
billy and other forms of “musical 
nonsense.” Last August a post office 
ruling designated all phonograph 
records as educational material. This 
made them eligible for fourth-class 
mail rates — half what they previ- 
ously cost as third-class mail. Con- 
gress’ law passed last year made 
certain books and recordings eligible 
for fourth-class rates. But the legis- 
lator was certain that such tunes as 
“You Bug Me, Baby,” “Whole Lot 
of Shakin’ Going On,” and “Picking 
on the Wrong Chicken” are not the 
“educational materials’ Congress 
had in mind. 


School Paper Chides 
Movies’ Teen Titles 


Students at Van Nuys High 
School in Los Angeles have struck 
back at the rash of exploitation films 
aimed at teenagers. Irritated by 
such movie titles as “I Was a Teen- 
age Werewolf,” “Teen-age Party 
Girls,’ and “Girl Gang Confiden- 
tial,” the school newspaper has come 
with the students’ selections for con- 
sideration by producers. 

In an article offering a “wealth of 
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fascinating titles to choose from, 
the high school journalists includes 
such suggestions as “I Grew a Duck 
tail for the FBI,” “I Was a Teer 
age Alcoholic,” “Switchblade Love 
(musical), “Teen for Two,” “Bor 
jour Benzadrine” (melodrama) 
“Duel in the Schoolyard,” 

Kicked the Rock ’n’ Roll Habit 
“The Teen-age Thing from Oute 
Space,” “He Had a Teen-ag 
Monkey on His Back,” “The Zipgu 
and I,” “Sideburns and Sympathy, 
and “Gunfight at the OK Drive-Ing 


U.S. Allows Youth 
to Attend Red Fete 


The United States Government 
unofficially encouraging the partie 
pation of able and thoroughly-pre 
pared U. S. students in the commu 
nist-dominated World Youth Festi 
val in Vienna this summer. Tw 
years ago the State Department dis 
couraged individual participation i 
the Moscow youth gathering. TI 
part, this new policy is in recogni 
tion of the guod job some youn 
Americans did in describing 
United States and its attitudes 
the skeptical young people abroad 
Youth who plan to go to Vienna a 
being adyised to prepare themselves 
to handle a wide variety of qu 
tions concerning U. S. internal e 
ditions and foreign policies. 


hi: Muse 

hen Congress passed the Hawaiian statehood bill, two United Church 

wuth, who were in Washington that week, took part in the celebration. 

svernor William F. Quinn (third from right) is flanked by Kathy McElroy 
(fourth from right) and Stu Langton (extreme right). 


ipreme Court Rejects 
(OTC Waiver for CO's 


\A 25-year-old law allowing state 
iiversities to reject conscientious 
jjectors who will not participate in 
eserve Officer Training Corps pro- 
ams has been upheld by the 
iited States Supreme Court. Jack 
Crabill, 27, and Kenneth G. Han- 
uer, 25, a member of the Evangel- 
il and Reformed Church, appealed 
ainst a decision of the University 

Maryland refusing them admis- 
on. Both are registered as con- 
ientious objectors under Selective 
‘rvice and have already served two 
ars in alternative civilian work 
signments. They said that the re- 


quirement that they take two years 
of military training infringed upon 
the free exercise of religion and vio- 
lated the First Amendment to the 
Constitution by setting up a relig- 
ious test for admission to the state 
university. 

The two objectors had_ been 
turned down by both the Federal 
district court in Baltimore and the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
Appeals Court said that although 
Congress may exempt religious ob- 
jectors from military duty under Se- 
lective Service, this is an “act of 
grace” and it does not follow that 
objectors can escape any other re- 


quirements for military duty. 
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Teens against polio: 
progress against paralytic polio is 
threatened by the fact that only half 
of the U. S. population under the 
age of 40 has had the full series of 


Salk inoculations. There seems 
to be a relaxing of public concern 
for the danger of polio. 


three 


The evidence is now overwhelm- 
ing that the full series of three or 
more Salk inoculations provides a 
high level of protection from par- 
alytic polio. Temporary figures for 
1958 show that the number of cases 
increased last year. Most of last 
year’s new polio patients were per- 
sons who had not been fully vacci- 
uated. Local epidemics were con- 
centrated among the less advanced 
socio-economic groups, where levels 
of vaccination were lowest. 

In some communities, young peo- 
ple are forming groups, known as 
Teens Against Polio, to encourage 
everyone to get their three Salk in- 
oculations. Perhaps this is a project 
your group might tackle. Check first 
with the local health authorities for 
direction. 

Medical authorities suggest that 
the Salk vaccine protects against po- 
lic for at least three years, and pos- 
longer. 
trying to develop 


sibly Current research is 
more powerful 


vaccine that can be taken by mouth. 
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* * * 


Letters to the editor: “Wh 
don’t you have a letters-to-the-edito 
column or page in YOUTH magé 
zine?” is a question we're ofte 
asked, Our answer is: We do not re 
ceive many letters from high schoe 
young people, so that we do not fee 
it is worthwhile devoting a regula 
column or page in the magazine 
letters from our readers. Howeve 
if in the next few months we get ¢ 
increase in letters from readers. we’ 
revive our letters-to-the-editor col 
umn. 

So drop us a line. Comment 
whatever you wish. And don’t 
afraid to disagree with what appear 
in YOUTH magazine. And, of course 
we welcome your kind words, . 
It’s up to you, our readers. 


cd % % ] 


In the next issue of YourTt 
magazine, we'll be featuring the rob 
of the high school young person it 
the United Church of Christ. Th 
co-presidents of our merged denomt 
nation, Dr. Fred Hoskins and Di 
James Wagner, give their persona 
words of counsel on how you as | 
teenager are already a vital part i 
the United Church of Christ. An 
a member of the national youth cak 
inet gives her cartoon impression 
of what a typical cabinet meeting | 
like. And teens from various state 
(including the newest state) com 
ment on What they think of the Pi 
grim Fellowship and the Youth Fe 
lowship. 


Ralph Edwards 
talks with 
Colleen 
Townsend 
Evans and her 
husband when 
she was honored 
on “This Is 
Your Life” 


last fall. 


NBC Photo 


om movie fame to minister's wife 


ANY teenagers yearn for a chance to become a famous movie star. 
Some even run away from home to achieve stardom. But when 

a pretty teen-age girl is destined for Hollywood stardom and tosses 

ail aside for a life of full-time Christian service, there must be a reason. 
lher younger days, Colleen Townsend was a serious-minded gal looking 


the answers to the big questions of life. She tried to live an ideal life 
cd her Bible regularly and was active in church. Even in early years 
college, she couldn’t find the answers. Then her piciure appeared on 
cover of Look magazine. Twentieth Century-Fox offered her a contract. 
t Colleen wanted to finish college. She was not interested. The film 
dio kept following her up. Eventually she signed. She made several 
vies. She was on the way to movie fame. Then one night an old high 
ool friend invited her to attend church with him. “There I saw some- 
ng unusual in the lives of the young people and realized that I lacked 

Colleen recalls. “Again and again I was drawn back until finally 
ough the youth of that church I came to know what it means to be 
mew creature in Christ.” Today Colleen is married to that same high 
ool friend, Louis Evans, Jr., whose father was at that time minister of 
Hollywood Presbyterian Church. Together with their three children, 
y. and Mrs. Louis Evans, Jr., are now serving a mission church in 
tthern California. — AUBRrEy Haines 
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Holy Father, compel us to 
| stop ... in order that we may be still and know thee; 
look . . . that we may see thee in all of life; 
listen . . : that we may widerstand thy will; 
and then 
go... intent upon transforming the world! 


Amen. 


.¥ 
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This prayer,. written by Bet 
E. Stone, is reprinted from Len? 
Devotions for Young People (| 
grim Press). Photo by Edwe 
Wallowitch. 


